IMPRESARIO

to the remotest towns, and Diaghilev, both without and with
Nijinsky, made well-publicized tours to the biggest cities, but
never until 1940 did a ballet company rake a cool million in United
States currency across its box-office counters in one season.

Furthermore, you cannot go to a Broadway musical today and
not see a ballet, and both Broadway and Hollywood are constantly
raiding our company for dancers and choreographers. This is a
handsome tribute to a ballet impresario. It is also a handsome
headache. I sometimes wonder if they will end by killing the goose
that laid the golden egg.

Priestess of the Dance

The decade which was to end with the Ballet in gorgeous and
glamorous flower, expensively dressed and lavishly orchestrated,
began at exactly the opposite end of the dance scale.

Where we were to see an endless variety of costumes designed
by our liveliest modern artists, we had in 1930 a single tunic, now
long, now short, now one color, now another, but always with
the same circular skirt and bathing-suit decolletage. Where we
were one day to enjoy full orchestras led by distinguished con-
ductors through the mazes of Wagner and Shostakovitch, Tchai-
kowsky and Leonard Bernstein, we listened in 1930 to a piano
played by a thin, long-necked German youth and a collection of
curious drums and gongs under the hands of a plump German
maiden.

And where we were to feast our eyes on a luscious Toumanova
and a beauteous Baronova, on lovely young faces and exquisite
pink silk legs, we gazed in 1930 on Mary Wigman.

Pavlova had mentioned her to me long before. By 1930 she
had become a religion in Germany, and American girls had already
begun to make pilgrimages to Dresden, to sit at her bare feet in
the Mary Wigman Schule and drink in her strange new art.